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ABSTRACT © Fs 
~* this! paper traces the evolving xelaticnshif of a 

teacher and a researcher who shared life inae - 

 kindergarten/first-grade classroom for an academic ar. Their 

relationship became the basis for new wayseof thinking about the 

social.and academic.competenties of children in the classroom, and i) 

for new ways of thinking about the aims and conduct cf classroom 
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teacher Scteieacnaciva.| tude studies of reading diagnosis and reme- 
* . : 
= - dfation, classroom management strategies, instruction in the areas of lan- 


guage arts, reading, and nathenavics: teacher education, teacher planning, . 
ehaees of" external eeeestites on teathers'. Seeieions. and teachers' baa 
tions of student affect. Researchers from many different ere co- 
operate in IRT research. In addition, public school teachers work at IRT 


- Pe half-time collaborators in‘ research, helping to design and plan studies, 
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Florio and Walsh describe the development of their relationship 


A 
as researcher and teacher. As their colleagueship developed, they 


a 


provided each other with new insights and ways of looking at the ; 


classroom and teaching. « : 
e % 
’ ” 
‘ K 
. 4 
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P) ‘ . \ . 
The Teacher as Colleague in Classroom Research’’” 


_. 


Susan Fiorio and Martha Walsh? . : 


». 


Classrooms dre social places. During the school day, teachers and 


s a 3 


children engage in talk and-movement that seg subject to interpretation 
from moment to moment -- at. slay, during iessons, while cleaning up, 
_ at lurch. A considerable part of the teacher's work involves decision 


making about the social and academic growth and readiness of children 


‘ ae 7 2 .* 


hy . f] 
aq baged on such interpretations of talk and movement. Typically, however, 
people. do not need to plan in advance of to put into words their 


‘ ; interpretive prdcedures, nor do they necessarily share them, particularly 


« 


with others from different cultural and Tingatatic eiédit lon: This ; 


‘ state ak affairs can complicate teacher decision making in eunedealty 


vot 


‘diverse classrooms. ~- 


It is one of ethnography's aims to: describe the interpretive 


‘ 


; ‘y 
procedures operant among members of Partfcular social groups by means 


lpaper ‘originally presented as part of a symposium on Studies of the 
; Soctal Organization of the Classroom at the annual meeting of the 
r American Educational Research Association, ,San Francisco, 1976. ‘It will 
. appear in Trueba, H., Guthrie, G., & Au, K. (Eds.). Culture and the 
_ Bilingual Classroom, (in press) 
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of observation of and participation in the ways of life'of those groups. 


, . y : 
In this process, group members can become fnformants'to the extent that 


they are called upon to step outside the ebb and flow of life, and com- 


A 


ment upon it. “When: a classroom is the social: setting and a teactier 1s 


a 


the informant, such commentary to an interested researcher’ allows the 


teacher to reflect upon practices of daily classroom life usually taken’ 


a - 


for-granted. 
This paper traces the evolving relationship of a teacher and a 

researcher who shared life in a kindergarten/first-grade classroom. for an 

academic wear: Their relationship became the bagi for ewways 6F 


thinking about the social and academic competencies of children in the 
x . -” a ~ " ; ¢ 


classroom, and for new ways of thinking about the aims and conduct of 


classroom research. 


° 


‘ 
' Setting the Scene : 
The colleagueship between teacher and researcher evolved during 


a pilot study of classroqm interaction. In the 1974-75 academic year, 


reseafchers at the Harvard Graduate School of Education-initiated a 


study whose history reflects several years of thinking about -- and trying = 


out -- methods for producing :ethnographically valid accounts of classroom 


commun {cat fon., In many ways, therefore, it is a history of trial and 


- 


error -—- and of ‘insights that ‘could not be anticipated. a 


The researchers sought an experienced primary school teacher to join 
- 


them ‘in a study of the socialization of young children to the ways of : 
behaving and making sense in the classroom. They hoped that the teacher 
would be willing to have graduate students videotape periodically in her 


4 ’ 
classroom and to watch andfdiscuss the tapes with the research team lavhve 


the school year. A kindergarten/first-grade teacher, Martha Walsh,,was . 


. 


6 


gh * ee ees 


° 


‘ : ‘ , " ' 
eo f 


, 8 . ore " 
recommended by her,principal not only ‘because she had taught successfully 


ut because she 


at his suburban Boston Title I school for seven years, 


was particularly open about the operation ef her classroom and had a 
‘ % d 
‘reputation of willingness to try new things. 'Ms. Walsh typically taught 


a kindergarten/ first-grade class, and the majority of her students came 


from blue collar, Italian-American families.’ 


“ @ 
q 


. From the tset, the study was intended to depart from traditional 
2 : 


® studies of teaching. The data analyzed were videotaped samples - ‘ 
of naturally occurring classroom activities. The samples were taken 
as at (" beginning, middle, and end of the school year.! The study was an 


-. eth graphy in that analysis of videotaped talk and movement was used to 


learn about the social organization of Ms. Walsh's classroom and the ) 


< 
r) 


processes by whichekindergartners became ‘accustomed to it. As such, {t. 


' resembled othtr, more traditional ethnographies. Theory about face-to- 


* 


face interaction guided the formation of initial research questions.and 


¢ a 


data collection, but: extensive viewing of the tapes was required to dis- 
‘ . . s : 
cover what the functionally relevant ways of behaving might: be for, those 


Anvolved.in the scene. As a result of this early work, subsequent major: 


7 


modifications were made in research questions and data collection ' 


eo . ° a ® . 
procedures. £ ' : * 


+ In the first. year of the study in Ms. Walsh's classroom, careful 


“ai 


recording of retrievable slices of classroom life for detailed analysis 


a 


was done. However, this recording only scratched the surface in obtaining 


7 a sense of the shared understandings of the teacher and class members | \ 


‘ 


guiding their interactions. The study did not provide for long-term, 


systematic observation of and partictpation,in classroom activity by’a 


-& 


field worker. Although it was possible to construct models of the 


‘ » . . 
. . organization of activities in the classroom on the basis of videotape 
: . . ‘ > 


’ 
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_ analysis and conversations with the teacher,-the researchers: lacked a. 


. : 7 . : “os . 
q * . * -_ F : . » 
2 vs ‘ . ; ey oe 


’ 


sense of the school and netgfborhood as they impinge on life in the 


clagsroom and, ‘most “significantly, they had little direct experience of the 
E 4 ’ : ae ' oe. 


everyday life in the classroom ‘they had so faithfully recorded’ on tape. 


@ % 


Thus, to gain closer actess to’ the general patterns of life to which 


kindergartners become accustomed upon joining Ms. Walsh's class, 


’ participant observation was an obvious addition to the study. 


In the fall of: the second year of the study, Susan Florio joined Ma. 


- 


‘Walsh's class as'a field worker. * Ms. Florio was, an advanced doctoral 


oa * 


student who, prior to entering graduate school, had been a middle school’ 
x 


teachér of language arts. With the added perspective that fieldwork ‘made 


‘possible, *the research team acquired “an enriched ethnographic framework, 


: i a : : : 
in which to view and analyze the videotapes. Aldb, because of the 


colleagueship that developed between teacher and - researcher during, this 
@ « * ry . 


phase of the study, it was possible to give serious consideration to 


ways in which classroom interaction research can articulate with and 


béunsed in the service of the.daily needs, and goals of teachers and 


i : ‘ x ee 3 F 


» 
children. Ny 
Bey inning the Fieldwork. 
Both teacher and yeSearcner held several unanalyzed and precon- 
ceived assumptions about ehewiawee and purposes of classroom peseareu 
-at the outset of the pilot study. . ” -; I Pa 


The teacher, for example, did not initially. see the research project 


as a learning experience. Shé volunteered to participate feeling that 


4 


she would not be changed in the least by the experience} However, among 


her unstated assumptions were that teachers often do things wrong and 


that outsiders -- researchers -- come in’ to fix or criticize them; and 


4 * ’ 
, 


o : | _ 


that educational —— ‘is. carried out typically uhbre -and when a 
, ® e ay U : 
setting te in need OF altering. She’ was confused about the actuai~ 
ye ry 
i ‘yrpose of the study, » Hér-: infPlar questions were, "How did ehey find 


/ “i 
me?" and "What can I do for them ‘that someone eige couldn’ t do ea et mn 
y x ms 
, 4 Her deciston regarding the seaay was ‘tliat she would: do what: ae had done’ 

7 is "i a 
, ' . for the past seven years in her classtoom,, and that "ety" yee welcome 


° 


to observe. tf they learned from’ her’ or* liked ghat they saw, great! | ee 

i A ‘ & ‘ ac he 

oe But she’ was not going to worry about any negative implications of her 
involvetnent. : a - ‘ oa a t 


The ee the “classroom setting with eee uiberene 
.% , 


haut educational PCpeareh as. well. |‘ Thése. argse out of her introduction 


? n 


‘to the study of teaching.” Although attempting ‘elasetoon ees cas 


7 


observation,’ she assumed, for example, the poliowiaes” 


= 4 , ‘ 

a. » 1. Educational research is typically conducted in the context’ ' 
of "proof." THat ‘is, outsiders observe phenomena in order © : ; 

to evaluate needs, prescribe treatments, and then to measure 

tie effectiveness of those treatments. . 


‘ ia It is possible to observe a Setting as complex as a,class-- 
room easily, systematically, ‘and "objectively;" and thereby 
to arrive at a sa a and understanding of the setting. 


3... The needs and questions of a ‘clapéroon reséarcher probably t 


do not Sverlap or articulate With those of a classroom teacher. - 
ey « ; 


é 


s Changes of Perspective a a “3 


‘ # 


In the study's first year, #1 assroom videotaping without participant 


observation left little time for communication between.the teacher and 


‘ 
e 


the research team. Data collection took on the aspect of traditional 
. P or A . 
classroom. observational’ research. The researchers gathered data -- 
‘ . 
eyes glued to cameras or ears tuned t6 headphones. They would tape, 


take notes, pack up, antl leave: Though not put off by them, the 
teacher did not feel particularly included in or informed about what 
<) . ee . 
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oH her. Thé sessions were very open-ended, but she still saw herself 


t 7 7 7 ae = i: = 
% a, € U : ; gy . 7 > - os , . § - : 
. . , : v . 4 a ee oe ae . : 2 2 ° sos , & 
: ce 4 . a : 7 a8 : : eR — bay & 
: - 7, a . = 
-¢ me ; , : 
“they, were e Jacking far. ae a . 
ae Jad : ° cy 


F oe gegsions head ac(ene wilveratty ‘in. which. she was invited to 
&:- vo. , oe 


a 


‘view: a discuss tapes ‘made in her elasszoom gave the teacher and 
é i “\ 


researchers fehe first. chance: to get involved with acy other. It 


i $ 
‘ 


° | 
was theddgh these sessioris ‘and small group discussions that Ms. Walsh's 
: eM: ve ‘< : ‘ * aes 
- perspect ive: i to “changes She Penn to see herself as a _tember of the 


ee vo 
one 


ae ed 


team. Naterally the process ‘took time. At first, although told to 


+. watch and commatit freely, she. ‘was not clear about what was expected 
oo ee sa 


r \ 


° 
O nee 


" as an object: of - investigation, unable to generate any. of the questions 
and capable of providing only “right and "wrong" answers to the 


> researchers. sAiehough the tapes “oe to be. valuable to. her at this 
; e me a : t 3s 
‘time. as a tool for awakening her thinking about ‘her €lassroon and 


, 


students, she wag unsure of what others wanted’ to et” from them or in- 
4 


er, what light she sneund comment while viewing 


. & 


AN; a 


A great deal of the. teacher's discomfort was seeuatoned by the ° 
researcher's own vague ideas of how to proceed ee this Sainte, Unlike = 
many scientists, they: had not generated explicit hypotheses about Ms, 
‘@aieh*s classroom a priori. Instead, they generated guiding questions 


or "working hypotheses''as they went (Geer, 1969).° They attempted to” 


w 


base these ny pOrneses on what they were seeing in the classroom tapes. - 


From an ethnographic perspective, they seriously intended their open- 


ended questions. ite questions such as "What's happening here?" 
w -_ 
and "What do zou see ii the tapes?" communicated an uncomfortable ‘ 


message to Ms. Walsh. After all} they were supposed to be the "experts." 


: Gradually, the teagher and researchers developed a ‘sense of trust, 


O- 
ERIC 
—_— 


+ a personal rapport, and’~- not surprisingly -~ a more clearly defined 


set of research questions. They came to know,one another as individuals 
: . (> 9 °* 
- » 
’ ‘, 
Z | iG | ; 


é 
‘ r a at’ 
. = ; 7 


ry ; : e: oe P ty « 


in the classroom, at the viewing sessjons in university offices, and - #f 


“ v. . 


oe! at a aoa Gaal And, in the ‘process,’ they came to know a great” 
‘ deal more about etacere™ interaction research as ‘well. j ro 


° 


e 


Research in the Cont xEZ0f Discover 
q . ca Ao 


of the "Participant, abi ver" and .the a aL Parties ant! 


-- The Joint Enterprise ° .. 


In the study's setond: year, the participant scuctcet entered the class- 
‘room with the mathee vague and naive tees that by means of various 
: \ { ae “i 


research strategies,’ she coyld learn something about what went on in 


the clagsroom, share her insights with the teacher, and thereby leave 


o 4 


her with ieee that would make a difference in her day-to-day 
classroom sieplene. As it,turned | out,, this process was to/be but a . 
by-product of the fieldwork research, a way of repaying Ms. 


\ 


| Walsh for her participat fon. | It was not the heart of the participant. 


. 
~ 


observer's study. ' ~~ . 
; ts . rt = . 4 
. + « 


Based on her initial experiences’ as: both participant and observer 
in the CPAs ST OOM the fieldworker was forced both to: feconsider “the : ) 
complexity of the ¢lassroom phenomena she had nope’ to’ document and 
oF perhaps influence, ane to make explicit and qusetion critically ‘her = 
“aa danptions. about how and why one engages in classroom research. Despite e 3 
(a backgrolynd inethe literature of classroom interacwion and experience 
fas a nonparticipant classroom observer, the researchép found ees, aN 
"just teaching" as she spent more and more time with the children ; i. 


in this class. Her awareness of soci@linguistic issues did not automati-~ , 


cal) change anything that she could see or feel in her own behavior 


' a» 
: as she snenoed in cote activities with the children. She was not very - 
7° different in this role-than she had been as a teacher in her own 
> 
classroogebeveral yéars before. 
eo. . a. 2. “ao : “ 
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# : 
‘What was different, incre was ce kAnd of disciplined. réflec- 


tion. she torgd herself to engage in after each school day. As 4 . 2 


field peseanehers she was Anclined to A. encoust the day! s events 


in light of what’ she was, reading and thinkin§ about the functions of 
: . - : eC 3 : a 
language and nog@erbal. behavior in social ‘contexts (e.g., Cazden, John, & ° 


oo 


Hymes, 1972; Gumperz, 1971; Hymes, 1974). Thé eéeenrcher also had the :.: 


advantage of videotapes of typical daily activities. Thus Bhe was able 


4 ‘ 
to step out oF the thick of events ‘and take -a second ‘(and often a thied) 
& 


look at, the kinds of everits that‘ trpitspired in the room and the roles r 


that people ‘played in them. ( 
Gradually, the researcher veauiedl that if ner eepanidnte as a 
participant epeerver- was aitferait at all fiw hat it had be 


a teacher an her own classroom, it was bécause she was becoming’ pore, 


a , 


sensitive the dynamics of everyday classroom fag, a “algo nad 


more tithe and ‘tools available for refléction about classroom events’ -- 

the formation and’ disbanding of groups, ‘the eruption of arguments, the 
a4 ‘ 

management of interruptions, the demonstration of the mastery of 


academic skills. The following anecdote reported in her early field 


notes illustrates the experience. 


1 
> 
cy 


L was playing Candyland, a board game, with a group of es 


students. It was the fourth day of. school and the first 
where I was not p eoccupied with videotaping. “During 

the taping of the First, three days of school-and in ~ ; 
\conversation with the research team that had been ithere_ 

for’ the taping, , and now -- most noticably -- during the’ 
gatne, I’ was unable to refrain from forming strong im- oo ge 
prgéssions of most of the children. One of the boys ~ | 
in the group (Harry) seemed td me to be manipulative. 

At cleanup time, he did not join’ in, and I attempted to © 

- get -him help: in the effort. Uncertain of\ny — authority 

in a room where I Was not the teacher, and therefore ; 

- hesitant to Issue an Imperative, ‘I deliberately said i 
instead, "Harry, will you help tis put away the.game now?" 
He replied simply, "No." At that poinf{- the teacher, having 
overheard the exchange, said, "Alright, Harry, go over and 
help them clean up." - f 


Ay : : 7 > Poe . 
‘ 


&o 


‘ . ° , - a 4 : . io a oo hs t , - ; < ne % ie ‘i 
‘ t - 7 bes. | . ; oN 
ee * thie ineideat ean 1 be ehouate tout fn a ciumber ‘of a : 
‘vy, af ‘It may be’ that, in fact, Harry, ‘being new both: to me.and > e. By : 
- * to’ the kindergatten, misunderstood the discourse-function § ; . ° )) ow. 
s eA “ of my utterance and responded to it as a yes/no quéstion “_—\ et 
a ae rather than @ command. However, it.is also possible (ati =, 
— en something: in my teacher's intuition Bays more likely) that. os 
‘ : ~ hg‘fully understood what I had mgant’ put was ‘q terable to, > *.\ - 4 ‘ 
" *° ; _ take’ advantage of “my uncertain pogition of auttiority |‘. | ; 4 , 
~ ca (expressed especially in my Lingyistic: ‘choicet and was | a +? 
ae almost, successful, in opting out of the cleanup Job. eee 4 
In ‘any case, thinking, about the ‘cen aad about, the , 
‘intuitions that I already haye about Harry and where they’ ° Naan 
may have come from, it octur&,to me that my theoretjcal - os 
perspective and field methods may not he able to after tHe ~° 2. Tm 
way people act in’ Social. encounters,,. ‘but. they may. at least , 
put sdmepextra’ steparhes @én-those social encounters and the ox 
; ways we think ané feel a€Bout studenta. wif teaching” is ° ; 
. largely a matter of Forming ‘and testing hypotheses about . - 
children, then#{¢. seems like a good idea: to have as tuch © 
. data, available: as possible -- to have many ways gf thinking 


° about’ and actéountang for what we tobserve, experience, and noe , 
| ao une: ier ela on): . a8 oe . 
Se 4 F : . . 
na oe The researcher’ began to speculate that the change -of perspective : ee 


. 
ral % ae ™* v a 


*she dais axnentedcina might also happen te Ene peaches if she were as 


invited ‘to. become more intimately engaged tn’ the research process. The 


early ‘insight was critical for \the researchet in defining, with the 


F ie ‘ 
teacher, both what the nature of their relationship. and the goals of 
= . : s' : “ 
‘, the eeeeavery might be. : ° ‘ 
we ; 
» As the besearchey spent ‘note time . in the classroom, the teacher: ." 


felt more comfortable and better Anformed“ , The teacher felt that she 


‘a 
a 1% 2 


' + ‘was beginning to have a definite hand in tke Pencarian: . She realized ae . : 


that, although teachers ‘do not have time to be ethnographers ‘in their 
own classrooms, they’ can become more observant participants. Topethey 

: 7 r > . ee) 
Ehey Bencrates new insights ene saeo Tne whith Ms, Walsh checked out 


ees a 


= by observation during and ref Let on after teaching... these activities SN 
2" x 
i enabled her to become & part.of the process, hot just .a source.of datas. wh. 


L F ; 
Fe a P ‘@ © = Ly . 
. : : 
. . . a 
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Me 


“Research team. During the second yew of the project, she also — 


: conversat {ong ‘than the’ viewing geestions had." While in contact with . 


, still remained days when, busy with tasks specific to their separate . , 


: roles, all that teacher “and researcher could manage were a’"Hello" and 


‘roles. concerned the {dea of educat tonal "change."" The issue of 


> d\alogue almost ‘from the outset. .In fact, thoughts about change be- 


The researcher put great effort SUES, incorporating the teacher 


into the research plan. Constant contact va th tng research process 


‘patped the teacher tovaee herself as an inpoetank meabaroor the " ee 


° o> ps ~ 


‘received a salary. ‘This was a tangible demonstration of her member- 


4 ' : 2 : 
ship and’ provided additional motivation for her to take an active role. 


Also: during the project's second year, her ‘views were actively sought. 


‘Classroom penta Parton by fhe researcher ar iowes:s more timé for tm tt 


: a 
° . at 


® 
the. children dur ing tlie schiees day, the. itincdon between teacher .‘and 


. re P . 
4 x . é b 


researcher was often blurred. Observations and questions could be 


"ae 4 * . 7 ‘ 4 


shared on the spot” or-during release time an lunch. . However, there -‘ . © 
tan P 8 ‘ :. . 


Pe 
= , a ~~? - * 


a "Good- ~bye.! tt a * 


ae ’ . ° t. w 


The Blending of Roles 


. 


One’ of the first aréas of joint tliscovery for teacher and 


researcher as they began to experierice the blending of their: respective 


4 


has ; 4 
, Whether the peseares mccniea: to change anything in the Erasyscoe was }, : 


a problan for Been ‘Since so many strangers ‘enter’ classrooms to . 
engage in sone sort of intervention, the researcher's rold of partici- © 
eb « * : 7" ‘ é 


pant’ observer implied that change might be one goal of the project, 


Howaver, {deas about the complexity of .behav‘tor and about what might 


. 


‘be meant by "change" grew aid were ref ings in the tteacher/researcher 


*y iD - : ’ 


cod 


came more modest during the course of the study than they had. been 


x - . 
a . 


at the beginning. The teacher was not seen as someond In heed of r 
we . a ‘ au 
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"treatment," and ae es who became in time less an’ an - 
outsider}: was, not’ “Seen as* a conventional agent of change: -_ ‘aoe 
oe ,. Like any’ teacher, Ms. Walsh had particular classroom "problena; : ae 
‘and Like’ any researcher, Ms. Florio had a sersoeal agenda of Ee ae 4 . 
sce ince However, it was interesting to discover just “how much these = le 


. ' n 


two problem domains overlapped. Since each hoped to be helped with — ee 
her individual concerns by sharing the diverse aaah and kinds 

5 
of. eee Peguene to the eAperaCHees each, was in some sense vehariged’ 


by the other" aor ae the course of the rdsgarch experience. An exanple 


“a 


» 


_ of how the teacher's thinking waa, affected by .her eed with : 


the research effort is” denonat rated in the au anecd afe capes ' 


€, 
: : ; - yt ; ‘ 
“from! field notes, : * ‘ st Ny, OP ee 
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Phere are specific probléms which nicht ie addressed : 

_ with videotapes and analysis. Ong of these is ; 
. the question of .Jerry.and“the isgue of whether he is | & ° 

. suffering or eee from his remedial, bilingual 

tutorial help.« Ie, 24 a . ~ % es : 


- ‘ 
oom , € . Ss ‘ 


. The issue of interruption and speculation about the 
‘pros and cons of taking.children out of the classroom 
for extra help has been discussed before by the 
teacher. ad the researcher. Some children clearly 
benefit! from the help, and it seems worthwhile to ' 
sacrifice their classroom time and place them’ in a ° 

- new social ‘setting with yet another adult/evaluator 
“In the interest of mastery of some fundamental skill, 
However, for other ‘students, like Jerry, the added 
social complications of special, help may, in fact, 
interfere with the mastery of those skills. | | : . 


bl t 


In Jerry's case,.the tutorial help doesn't seem to be. 
working. The tutor. manifests a different*style 

than the teacher. Lt appears that the tutor encourages : 
Jerry's dependence on her. He can't function when : . N 
he returns to the regulareclass. , 


* 


The teacher has ratsed the problem in conversation wit 
the researcher. |-They have noted that the ethnic identity 
of: Jetry and: the ltallan teacher, combined: with the 
* tutar's: lack of experience fn classrooms, and finally 
combined with her obvious temperanental differences from *- 
the regular classroom teacher may make learning with 
the tutor a very different kind of -experfence than r 
* learning: with the regular classroom teacher.” 5) @ 
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The teacher has suggested than an examination of it 
‘thé ways in whf{ch tutor and ¢lassroom teacher Se. ‘ 
behave differently might he useful in both.under~ . 
. standing and creatively: solving. the problem, .She~. : 
‘has suggested that each profgssional obsgme and/or | 
view videotapes of the other 4n an, attghpt to dis- 2 
hob Jerry - . 
6tes, 2/4/76) ; a , 


works ‘differently ‘with them... “Wield Mo 


a: a : : ee ey 


The task for the researcher, an the other hand, was to become eae ’: 


more ‘and * more a part ‘of the acene. fave was continually asking, gob-_ 


= servigg, and being with the chil ren. Yet, it was important for her 


to be both "at ranger and essa 
' A 


. . kind of doable vision that’ enab]led-her ‘to ‘account in some larger 


(rogaermalets 1966), preserving a » 


arena for how and why things wae sense to the oo members in . - ee 
: the ways ‘they did. ~*~ ; ‘ * -v : Siete 


. $ . . e 
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For the teachgf, the task was curiously reversed. ~- She was ; 
ee he & 
cont inually immer sed in the fray, “and, ‘litke many other teachers, 


experienced Loneliness and «frustration in that Inner ton. She Le&rned 
, aradtially ta look at her classrgom problems ‘not only in ‘the’ company of 


her researcher col League, but to nettant on Enose probilems one pMMfore of 


4 


the perspect ive, -and techniques her colleague demonstrated. She 
reflected on what she’ thought, did, arid absolutely. knew about her 

. a ‘ * . 
class. She was an insider Eeane eon Mena distance from her role. 


She was thug able,’ at certalm moments, at dew the familiar in a fresh, 
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% Procedure for Rea) arch Ny 
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Concretely, this curfous blend af roles engendered a procedure 


cm 


for classroom research {n which both tgacher and “researcher worked _ .* e 
‘. . | ; we : ‘ as 

a Be ial j 7 « 

closely ‘nm posing researchable questions, formulating hypotheses, and, 


‘ 


gathering and analyzing data. ‘They agreed early on that ‘classroom 
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research ought to.addresa the daily concerné of teacher and. 


‘children gd not-merely be descriptive or pragctiptives They were 


of . ee ‘ . : : 
interested not only tae questions about classroom interaction, 
but ‘in examining; as a phenomenon in its:own ‘right, the process of 
. ‘ . 4 i . ay 
change of perspective and consciousness that’ both experienced. 


~ 


The research procedure had four components:, part{cpant observation 


° 


selective videotaping of classroom activity, joint viewing sessions, and -\. 


some microanalysis of ea eeemcnte: 


‘Research qusnt Te, were sonerathd in an ongoing manner. . They came _ 


from many sources;, the problems ot individual children, ‘the effects of — 
room organ{zation, the disruptions that occurred. and their poasible . 


~- * 


“a causes and others. Once a queBtion Qf miata mbercnt was selected, 


® ve 


r] x 


hee fécacher anid res@brchet went back through videstanes and 


‘etetd notes peeeliodetd collected and- made new tapes. and, observatihne. 
The tdéam tried to Find, instances of the pare lea problem raised and - 


’ 


: chen: began ta oe ore that might angwer the aca ians 
' Finad ly, by viewing and microanalysis of segments as well as focused ~ 
‘ : " . . 


classroom observajion, they attempted to locate in actual behavior 
‘the sources of the issues raised. and thereby test their informed 


“hunches, They discovered that Working this way Served both to provide 
es" oe 
a rich ethnographic cont exRator” microanalysis and‘ to diffuse the anxiety 
gual ly muiowlaved with self- ~analysis by means os videotape. si 7 


a o 
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Microanalysis is defined for the purposes of this paper as the 
careful viewing of selected behaviors -—*"verbal and/or nonverbal -- 
As they occur across time tn an activity. In this paper a sample of 
microanalysis .of soclal interaction 1s presented, It.{s in part By 
means of microanalysis that taacher and researcher alike can gain 


+ insight tita the behavioral sources and correlates.of the thoughts and 


feelings that they have about the soctal situations in which they are . 
participants or observers. 
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/ In making the collaborative process a subject for study as well, 


e 


the team carefully docduented meetings, trying to keep track of i. heal 


unique ‘approaches aid analyses, and the’ ways perspectives were jnodified a ge F 
r oy B ; 
as a result of dialogue and joint inquiry. | . eos . G ro 


‘ ‘ 


As a final ‘component, the team arqear tes to think gaa mon4tor 


og “at 


instances of behavioral change ~~ Spontaneous: and/or; ea -- that 
i 


R% e . . 


occurred in the viaesroce: as a result of the joint etudy, | 


; . . 
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A Case SEudy 2 


» This cage study is intended as ‘an flustration. o the research 
4 “ ~ 7 _ 
method. In ves the teacher and the researcher arrived at. the r) 


Y 


&y 


problem for study in several Ways. The teacher had meitioned one day . ‘ 


over coffee that she was curious about why one Firet-prad’ student . 
~ 4 ~ 
Avenue) ,was able to “get to "her" in-a way that another student (Louise) 
oe, a Bes 
was not. The # cueareher recorded this comment tn her field notes. About 


a month later, ey were again ees in casual’: conversation about Y- , ‘ 


r j . ‘ 


che classroom when the teacher bebeabed her question about Arthur and. 


oudade She was autprdned: to feacn that. the researcher had previously 


noted {it as one of herconcerns. They dectded-to pursue the question 
fe > we . : y : 7 


= 6 . 1 ‘ 
. since it had emergéd as salient for both of them -~+ neha bata Loulse .¢* ™ 


é 


being children frequently discussed by the teacher und appearing often 


n the researcher's fleld notes... - : 
ie « n oP : - re 


The research process began witha directed conversation about the 
gu cre . 
b : : ro ae oY 


two childrens The teacher and researcher discussed similaritjes ; 
Ms : “he 


* and by ex ences between Louise and Arthur. “The children were both — s 
=> 


Firatograders ‘who tended to talk a great deal, yet they: seemed to be 
treated very’ differently by their speers. Arthur ‘wag’ a leader and 


Loufse was an gbject of teasing and, exclusions They akso had differenttal "3 


success In gaining the ftoor as they ser empecd to talk in large class 


5 : 
* a 1 a . : é F 
. | w ‘ + ‘4 : *. 


tP 


- meetings calléd "etrcles” (see. Figure 1). = - 


which both of the children appeared and in which teacher and peers 


. 


the teacher. These behaviors were chosen: for microanalysis simply 7 


in try ing to get a turn to talk (Pike, 1971). 


* 
- ' 2. & * ry 
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With thesé observations: in mind, ,the teficher, and researcher went 
r° 


a sal 


back ‘through vidgotapes: wollected during the very Efrat weekp: df ‘ - : 


. * “~ ay 


school. ‘They chose. to, look fe.’ civeiée because they were dontexts in 


were ‘hiee visible. The following moma noted in viewing 
: + :. : ‘ . . : 
these tapes: bg ; ; . - . a 
ve a. . * . a 
1. Loulse and Arthur tended to dominate the’ cirele . 
times. They talked and moved a great deal ‘and °* 
were,noticed often by the teacher. eS 
lA ’ 
9; Louise and Arthur seemed to be doing the same y 2 3 
‘things in their. attempts to gain the floor,; but .. eH 
Arthur clearly had a great .deal more succéss_ - # Te 
than Louise. . 


e : 7 wee 
s 3 . : id a 


3. The similar behaviors of Arthur and,Louise in- 
cluded sitting ‘on the outer edge of the group, . 
raising “hatids, shifting from sitting to kneeling _— ' 
positions, moving toward and away from the ° See it 
teacher, ‘and verbalizing a great deal. a 


a) 7 _ 3 a 7 a . Se 
The research team then selectively taped the entire class during 


another typical circle.to determine whether these regulatities were 
. a . > ; 7 : : sy ‘ ‘ 46 
still occurring some six months, into the school year. “Team members 


watched the tape without sound, hoping thus to pay primary attention 


to thé large-scale tovements of Louise and Arthur and not to be distracted *: 
; . , ; .. : « a . a a * F . ' . a 
for the moment by speech. Even without microanalysis, certain behaviors 

a ' 
again cuereed as common to both of a children, including. kneeling/ 


‘ 
¢ 


eitting, ralaing/waving of hands, and aesanane eae or away from .— Beng oe 
ook - t : 


because they were go. obvious to the viewers from the tape. They Beemed 
° s - ’ 
r) ane 


to be the major ways in which thése children were expending energy. 
, ae 
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‘Figure 1: Floor Plan of i Scare ad Grade Classroom a ee 
During Circle (2/27/76): ; : 


& & - 
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_ERIC 


‘ : d aN ‘ 
: in he. behaviors Kent toséd They looked for beginnings, ciding’, and 


ee 


tf oo ~ 


For the purpo¥es of microanalysis #he team carefully watched a 


« 


" four-minute’ segment ay the begfnning of the cirele; noting variation 


4 


, changes’ of intensity. - > fourth category -- presence or absence of 


talk -- was gdded to. ‘the analysis, ‘put the ‘content ‘of that a was 


a 


excluded forthe: purpose of this epee 


_ Upon charting variations in these behaviors, the team aigeouened 


‘ 


_ that, indeéd, there were sindiavities between the betaviotes of Lousi¢ 


; other mane seemed. enigiatic £0 Ms. Walsh. She was of large physical : 


& 


teacher. 


and Arthur. However, there were some important differencés in what 


: 


Jmignt be cali the aaa vee whic, the ‘two ) childéen manifested 


those hehaviors (see Figure 2). It appeared that whten: Arthur wantéd © to talk, 


, 7 he 
hé’ paenoyes all four of the noted behaviors almost precisely at once. 


‘) 


17 


Ww 


. He 


peeeented a unified front to the eeactian: making it clear that’ he. intended, 


c 
a 


: t 


‘with the teacher's characterization of him as @ leader among the 


children and as an active participant in the circle. Louise, on the 
V 


a 
b 


size, and the teacher described feeling that Louise "crept up on her" 


e 


during circles. When looking at the graphic representation of pours 
it i 
Z .¢ : 3 : 
Since no hand movement or .verbalization generally accompanied such i. 
; \, 
movement, it was difficult to tell if Loyise was attempting ‘to gain. 


¢ 


; fF : . 
the floor or not. What did eherge, howevér, ‘was a snake-like pattern 


of movement in which Loufse seemed.to be, indeed, "creeping up" on the 
& Up on 


\. 


Arthur talked, in quick.burstgs and moved more often during the four 


*) 


minutg¢s analyzed. Louise,*on the other: hand, held the floor only, once. 


4 


to get ‘the floor. This picture of his behavior seented fo be coneiseete 


6 


as clear that she often moved up ard down and in and oyt simultaneously. 


‘She talked for a very long time aind was eventually cut off by the teacher. 
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She did not move ‘& great deal while ‘talking. 


{ 


The teacher's behavior during those first four minutes was also : bs 


i ual yaad: ‘Again, saltent ‘movements were ‘charted ~- diead and: ‘hand ie 

movements, gaze direction, and. the seeneuee/x absence ae: talk. The ; . 

‘class group seemed to divide pavuvatly into thirds —— left, center, ahd” 

i right ~- in receiving her gaze. However , the’ teacher: looked at the — 
center ener ton almost: half of the tae aid at the right harid section 


(containing Louise and Arthur) nearly all of the rest of the time ,(see 


mar 7 : . ae 
sige y ; 


. Figure 3). 
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For the purposes of contrast, the team decided to take a{ microanalytical 
4 an 


Look .at.oné.of the. students. from eS third. of the group. receiving the Bee 


~ 


; Vebet of the teacher' 8 eae Lee, the otudent on which the téam focused, 

x showed few of the behaviors of Arthur and Louige. He was chosen in part . 
because he shared some traits with the other two students: | ‘he was of ° 

large physical atte a see et agen and a student who often sat on 


a 


the outer rim of the circle. However , he. differed from both. “6 them in’ 


t. 


" 


that: he was — qree and did aoe move i In spite af Lee's 


quietness, the teacher never seemed to doubt chat hé was paying attention. 
t > y 
xShe referred to him as "academic", and felt no need to cheek up on him 


« _ 


by calling on him. In charting his behaviors, the team realized that 


most of the behaviors’ selected for Arthur and Louise simply did not 
4 > 
; apply. for Lee. He never "spoke alone or raised his hand, but he did 
\ : “4 
move -his head and» move in and, out slightly. ° It is ihteresting to note. f 


a « 


enae he moved most while the Keadher was talking, perhaps behaviorally 


demonstrating to her that, although virtually sjlent, he was a person: -- 


poss 


f who ‘listened aa paid attention during circles. Se . * 
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The AnpLicatton of this brief and cursory look: at how. some - ‘simple os 


% -? . ‘do, ~ 


‘ . eet i 
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microanalytic. techniques were ‘applied in addresting a: teacher’ 8 pssess~ . aa 


v 
YY 


ae, 
‘ment of, or ‘difficulties vish, part tcular shildren, ig Hat there really 


] ‘ 


seein td be: cantly: spotted cea epesistes (oe ways a- téacher hont ‘ “. 


: . a as , 
‘i * feels about chtiaren, Perhaps’ these, kinds of data are Ampor tant oo (: : ah 
{ , Po Kits oy : a 
*s P ; ; . 
os ingredients in a‘ teacher' s. assessments of children or in his/her qnctel one pe 


ey a 


about how and why’ activities are Onpanizes: mer cuanaeee: fe veheherd” oo | - 


. wish to ‘intervene in their own settings, fey have. the means em documele 2 - 
. % : a . ? 
‘the ways in which that intervention might change aceaat. behavior... a 
soue hing ‘more concrete. and. perhaps by ‘threatening than etic. 


* and something that is critical to the genesis of those feelings. 


: F “7 7 oe a ‘ S - 
- The early analytic work on this segment suggested further research. 
' : , : . , ‘ . ; : , sf ws oe ve 
>" teacher and researcher moped to.look in more detail, for nsfance, at ‘the., - 
~e : . 


function of. gaze diréction. They, hope to consider amount of * talks the - 


persliney istic features such as pitch, loudnestf and. rate ‘of speech; 
Ae 
and other nonverbal behaviors that appeared "to towvary’ with them. Finally ' 
\ 


ime 3 
the. team hoped to return-to the ofiginal question, linking. the analysis. 5° 


of {behavior that took place at ‘a, low ‘level of inference back to the 
. Ye, 7. 4 ; ee san 


feelings and problems that had eeely as the question. In 


this way, the team a i to discover how the ways in which children 


e \ 


Deed speech and movement heiped, to create particular mpreseions of . ** 
: p. : 


“themselves and locate them in their. wespective places in the larger 4 


social order .of,the clasqyoom. 7 _- 


‘ Rationale for Colleagueship betwect Teach and Researcher ‘or 7 4 


.There are ethical, eicun iad, and pragmat ic reasons why | a 
. us 
_ it is worthwhile and important to adopt such a collegial, ethnographic ; 


method of research in ieasesoacs This method treats .the peaciee and e 
+ : s _ fe ; za ‘ . iad 


O- . ay) a ra: bl 


eee . sO children not as ‘objects of study, but 4s ‘getive subjects ‘of great 


Seg interest: ‘and’ {mportance. ‘The. teachér" 8 “optntons are : “vAlued, and ‘alte” 


w * te : “4™ Ps Py . 


“obs + ade seen as a. bs ae ‘member of the "research team, in Facts teacher -— 


ryt 
or . ‘ 3, 


ae ‘cooperation and. ‘neigh are “essghtial to ‘the. _progees of tnqutry. The 


x : > . = : c 
" entire .research operation becomes more -congental, and the'findings, 
}¢ ' 
’ ve Poe A ; at 
"are more benef thal to all involved. ae o 4 - ¢ “ 
- 7 aay e ; 
This | ‘system essentially. delegates: the agent of, chalige Rts not to’ 
4 ; a ve a : f. 8 " ‘ e 


an outalde consultant, but to” the people who, in eany ways, ‘poBRase 


+ 


the host dindee and explicit poWer* and veaponslpiitey € to do’ ‘things in, 
ee cece. In thia study, | ‘the ethnographer did not merely acquire 
data in the pete tae. and départ, nor did she aeece? in {solation,° 

; | “theories OF treatments to apply to -datidouiags tthe pxperience. of Fe 
, 4 ; t oe 


, class m bere ‘She was an integral pane of: the sceng, be h gathering “a 


13 . 


ee 


& « ‘ , eS te Fe pp . 
es tiene of use “ani, interest in the development of a suite Pict beory, 


s * . 


a ; of classroom interaction, and fadilitaring, Ay mean SE herdipertise °: 


de: vet ‘eg 
ie certain: Fesearch methods | wa 2) for the teacher to gain a fe kind “of 
, 


eS 3 perspective on “het role and her students. 


re ea . eo, 


an - 


: 7 — There igs a néed for Hngeryice work and cont inuing “education courses 
ns a oe 2 


: _ .., Which will help teachers stare experiences and solutions ‘and rise 


’ 
‘@* ba 


4 7” 


8 
individual self-esteem and awareness. For example, the staff develop-" 


a. : oe ° + . f . 


ment literature in. recent bad has been replete with arguments for 4 


. revolutionary forms, of- Anservice evatnaie Pe “would give teachers ‘the 


ma Jor role in determining the nature and afr ect ion of their professiénal 
‘ development. .° In this light, this method of field work could be modified 
w 


aa - tod benefit most mbites ‘schod!.,pystems 0 onta larger’ peal: “the method 


yo ; 


. proposed would use itwq peeoUrceencseduentsy not * fully exploited in 


schodls -- the videotape equipment which aliost every scltool system has 


o Tt ery 


° o 


“s ° rid often. uses only minimally, and the teaching teams and friendship 


ball —) eo a we . a a ae ‘ ra Pa 
ae 


is \ Sroups that: exist among. classroom teachers ‘an. any , given buslding:.” 


we 


Faculties have tended to eae: more stabtitéed in thé past 


y 


& 


‘few years. Precacahidened familierity, trust, afid. a: ‘working 


= 
* aa “relationship aniong eaalt groupe, exist on, many faculties 


t 


aA ivilace. 


Many schools have ccecdecia. grade javele.ceaks classroom 


+ 


é ‘ ay 
1 é 


Pc based’ on. an established team approach. Rather, than having a 
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